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on platform after platform during the election, against which the
sources of the party funds seemed to speak in shriller tones than
those even of Josef Goebbels. In other words, they had not yet
grasped with the history of twenty centuries of Christianity behind
them the difference between a party and movement. Like so many
otherwise shrewd observers since, they saw only Hitler and were
blind to National Socialism.

The fact that the cabinet was in a worse minority than ever
did not therefore trouble them. The majority against it, if bigger,
was in their opinion the more easily divisible, and on the figures
there was no majority against the system of government by decree.
On the content of the decrees, if more were necessary, there was
ample room for old-fashioned bargaining. To Bruening indeed there
was indeed no question of creating a system; to him the issuance
of a decree was then not an integral part of a policy but a threat
whose success depended on the degree to which it impressed
opponents. He believed, not without justification, that the rapidity
and decision of action which he had shown a month ago had
made an impression, and that once the Reichstag had grasped
the fact that he was in earnest it would not be so unwilling as
might be expected to provide the government measures with a
majority. He and his colleagues went to meet the new deputies
with an equanimity that was not assumed, but was the result of
long dealings with men and healthy scepticism regarding the
object of Hitler's trembling adoration, the spoken word.